MONTAIGNE  THE  MAYOR

cepted an office which he had never thought of
seeking and was obedient to the King's monition.
It was an office of no common distinction. The
privileges of which Bordeaux had been deprived
after the revolt of the Gabelle were now almost
fully restored to the city. Montaigne's predeces-
sors had been persons of eminence. For being
influenced by this consideration he smilingly finds
a precedent in Alexander the Great, who declined
the citizenship of Corinth until he was informed
that Bacchus and Hercules were also on the regis-
ter. The actual duties of the mayoralty in times
of quiet were not arduous, but the mayor was im-
portant, robed in his brocaded red-and-white
velvets or satins, as a representative of the ancient
dignities of Bordeaux; he took precedence of
many eminent nobles, and in times of disturb-
ance his responsibility was great. The office was
without emolument, and was held for a period
of two years, with the possibility of reelection;
Montaigne could feel that if he lent himself to the
interests of his fellow citizens, it was no affair
of hire or salary, but an unmercenary loan. The
titular governor of Guyenne, under the King of
France, was Henri of Navarre. The active
authority was wielded by the lieutenant-governor,
the Marshal de Matignon, whom Montaigne had
met at the siege of La Fere, a courageous and
loyal Catholic, but liberal, tolerant, and discreet.
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